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WHAT LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
IS NOW TRYING TO DO WITH 
THE ASSISTANCE OF THE 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY 
OF NEGRO LIFE AND HISTORY 


By H. Alfred Farrell 


It is a well-known fact, that both the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History, and Lincoln University, are 
“persona-non-grata” in many circles. After all, Azikiwe and 
Nkrumah have fed the fires of African Nationalism, not only 
with what training they got at Lincoln, but at the fountain of 
information poured forth by the Association through Carter 
Woodson. The greatest single influence on Azikiwe, in his 
days at Lincoln, was the Association and Carter G. Woodson. 
As early as 1928 he was, still as an undergraduate student at 
Lincoln, raising a fuss with the then “administration” about 
introducing a course in Negro History; and he finally became the 
first teacher of such a subject at Lincoln. 

Lincoln University’s Institute on Africa—Like ‘the Associa- 
tion, (like Carter Woodson!) Lincoln University has refused to 
sacrifice its independence, and its basic concern and identifica- 
tion with African Nationalism, for the sake of getting funds or 
subsidies that come gladly to those who profess to be “ob- 
jective” about Africa and Africans—which is to say, who follow 
the line of European Colonialism. 

We therefore have organized our Institute and we run it 
according to the way we feel about Africa and Africans—which, 
we think, is the way the Association for the Study of Negro Life 
and History feels about it. We have had two summer sessions, 
each run without external subsidy, through grants from the 
Lincoln University budget only. 

Our 1953 Summer Institute on Africa happily engaged the 
cooperation of the Association for the Study of Negro Life and 
History. It was a ten day session and it was markedly success- 
ful. We can run a useful, valuable, independent Summer 
Session on Africa, as this experience showed, and without any 
sacrifice of independence or self-direction. 

The Association helped us greatly. Dr. Wesley and others 
cqntributed their invaluable services without fee. We ran our 
enterprise on a shoe-string, but only because the notable people 
who came to speak to us, did so without fee or even in many 
cases, without request for expense money. It was recognized 
by all as a “labor of love” and we worked it from that angle. 

Now we do not ask the Association for any money; we know 
they do not have it to give us, for the same reason we do not 
have any. But the Association does have the factors that can 
make our joint enterprise a distinguished occasion in American 
cultural and historical life; and we have certain qualities that, 
we think, can make the joint direction of the enterprise, success- 
ful. 

This is what we have: 

a) Buildings in a pleasant summer location that we can 

offer at cost. 

b) An appropriation of $2,500 from the University to pay 

- for the bare essentials of a Summer Institute. 

c) The idea that Africans are God’s Children and are our 

brothers, and deserve the utmost in human respect, and 


(Continued on Page 68) 
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THE DAVID T. HOWARD FAMILY 


“I do not want freedom for my- 
self—I am old and do not expect to 
be here much longer—but I want to 
see my children free.” Thus spoke 
the mother of David T. Howard more 
than ninety years ago. She was 
brought to this country a slave, from 
the island of Madagascar and spent 
her entire life in Georgia. 


She must have been much younger 
than surmised because she lived to 
see her three sons and one daughter 
reach maturity and left a progeny of 
seven grandchildren and twelve great 
grandchildren. 

She loved her four children but 
“my son David,” as she affectionally 
called him, was her favorite. It was 
he who remained near her and gave 
her all comforts in her old age, after 
the others drifted away and about 
whom little was ever heard. 


She was thrifty and with her eman- 
cipated husband purchased property, 
built an attractive home, and gave 
her son, David, three acres for him- 
self and his family. It was in this 
setting that she passed her last years 
happily. 

David T. Howard was born a slave 
in Knoxville, Crawford County, Geor- 
gia, December 10, 1849. He worked 
on the plantation owned by Colonel 
Thomas C. Howard, father of Wil- 
liam Schley Howard, from whom he 
took his name following his freedom. 

After the war, he worked in the 
office of Colonel R. C. Robson, a 
railroad man, until 1880. At that 
early date he exemplified the sterling 
character and persistence to duty 
that was to mark him later in life. 

It was during these early days in 
the office of Colonel Robson that he 
learned to read and write. It was 
said of David Howard, that, although 
he was without a_ considerable 
amount of formal education, this 
was not easily discerned through the 
manner of his speech or his social 
conduct. He was refined in behav- 
ior; he was cultured in expression; 
he was frugal, industrious, economi- 


By Fannie H. Douc ass 


MOTHER AND DAUGHTERS 
Left to right: Eleanor Howard [Murphy], Fannie Howard [Douglass], Mrs. 


David T. Howard and Lottie L. Howard. 


cal, and capable of long distance 
planning. 

David T. Howard was not content 
to remain in the office of Colonel 
Robson, recalling advice to go in- 
to business for himself if he wanted 
to “get ahead.” This he did in 1880. 
He made a decision to go into the 
undertaking business realizing that 
there was little or no competition in 


this field. He learned embalming 


and became the first colored embalm- 
er to be registered in Georgia. He 
established his first funeral home, 
which he maintained for several 
years, in the central part of the City 
of Atlanta. As the business grew 
and expanded he moved to more com- 
modius quarters on Piedmont Ave- 
nue where the building still stands. 


David T. Howard married Ella 
Branner in 1870. She was born in 
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DESCENDANTS OF DAVID T. HOWARD 


(1) Children 


~ FRANK 


ELEANOR [MURPHY]_ 


(2) Grandchildren 


JESSIE [WARTMAN] 
OSCAR JR. 
ELOISE [MILTON]_____- 


+—-ELEANOR [GOODLETT] 


DAVID T. JR. 
[ANNIE O°NEAL] 

— WILLIE 

— PAUL 
LOTTIE 
= FANNIE [DOUGLASS]_| 
= 
= 
S  |-—JULIA [HUNNICUT]___ 


HENRY 
[ETHEL WELBORN] 


~- THOMAS 


HOWARD 


DAVID 
VIVIAN [BUTLER] 
| DOROTHY [HARRISON] 


HORACE 


OSSIE [WADDY] 


— BLANCHE 
FREDERICK III 


(3) Great 
Grandchildren 


(4) Great, Great 
Grandchildren 


— ELEANOR [JOHNSON] ~~ BERNARD JR. 
BETTY [GLOSTER] 


—. EDWARD JR. 


[MIRIAM REDDICK] }- EDWARD III 


_CASSIUS III 
— ELEANOR [HARRIS] 


ELEANOR III 


[NETTIE WASHINGTON] [- NETTIE FRANCES 


— CLARICE 


CHARITY [JOHNSON] 


— BEVERLY JEAN 


| HELEN [MANDERVILLE] — LARRY RICKY 
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Sommerville, Georgia, and came to 
Atlanta to attend the old Storr’s 
school, one of the schools of the 
American Missionary Association, an 
outgrowth of which was the Atlanta 
University. 

She became a part of the civic 
life of Atlanta taking an active part 
in the church, temperance and club 
work. She organized the first Atlan- 
ta Woman’s Club which later became 
afiliated with the National Associa- 
tion of Colored Women. She was 
the first president of the Gate City 
Free Kindergarten Association and 
for a number of years was the presi- 
dent of the Daughters of Bethel, an 
outstanding organization connected 


with the Big Bethel A.M.E, Church. 


Of this union ten children were 
born, seven of whom reached matur- 
ity. There were fifteen grandchil- 
dren and nine great grandchildren. 

A home was built on the property 
given by the mother and in this 
lovely little modest cottage all of the 
children were born. As the family 
grew additions were made and with 
the help of the wife. who had a pas- 
sion for flowers, it became one of the 
most attractive spots in that section 
of Atlanta. The neighbors would 
frequently stop to admire the flowers 
and rare plants, and they were usual- 
ly rewarded with handsome bouquets. 

There was room for a large gar- 
den with different varieties of fruit 
trees. Registered cows furnished milk 
and butter not only for the family, 
but also for the neighborhood. 
Horses and equipment necessary for 
the undertaking business were housed 
in the large stable in the far corner 
of the lot. The raising of poultry, 
including turkeys, became one of 
the family hobbies. The products of 
the garden kept the family table am- 
ply supplied, and a healthy group 
of youngsters profited thereby. Later 
these extra activities were moved to 
the farm, a distance of nine miles 
out Peachtree road from Atlanta 
where they were conducted on a much 
larger scale. 

Here he found time to indulge his 
hobby and the farm became one of 
the show places of Atlanta in the 
early 1900's. The children and 
grandchildren met every summer, 


ILLUSTRIOUS ANCESTORS 


NETTIE FRANCES WASHINGTON DOUGLASS 
Great Granddaughter of David T. Howard and Booker T. Washington and 
Great Great Granddaughter of Frederick Douglass. 


gathering energy from the out door 
life to carry them through the winter. 
At times there were from fifteen to 
twenty mouths to feed daily and on 
Sunday when the men of the family 
joined the group, there were twenty- 
five and over. 

The chores at the farm were pro- 
portionately shared and it was a 
hardship for no one. The farm and 
country home will be remembered by 
friends from afar for the famous 
barbecues and the picnics for differ- 
ent Sunday schools, and for the an- 


nual outing for Miss Chadwick’s 
Orphanage. She was an English 
woman friend of Mrs. Coleridge 
Taylor, and devoted her life’s work 
to this institution situated near Spel- 
man College. The children looked 
forward to this day every summer 
when they could spend a day at How- 
ard’s Farm where there were trees, 
flowers and a tennis court. They al- 
ways left with fruits and vegetables 
given to them as they scurried to get 
a seat in the Tallyho that came for 
them. 
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One of the outstanding events at 
Forest Home as it was affectionately 
called, was the celebration of the 
fiftieth anniversary, the Howard’s 
Golden Wedding in October 1920. 
The ceremony with the reception was 
held out of doors under the trees, 
and beautiful yellow leaves of the 
hickory trees, yellow chrysanthe- 
mums, and ferns formed the lovely 
back-ground decoration for the oc- 
casion. Professor W. H. Crogman 
of Clark University, who was “best 
man” at the wedding fifty years be- 
fore, was attendant at this time. The 
music was furnished by an orchestra, 
and one of the leading tenors from 
Atlanta University. A piano duet 
was rendered by his daughter, Fannie 
Douglass, and grand daughter Jes- 
sie Murphy Wartman. The magnifi- 
cent display of gifts from friends of 
all walks of life testified to the es- 
teem in which the couple was held. 

The three sons, Frank, David, and 


Henry and two grandsons David III 
and Oscar Murphy grew up in the 
undertaking business and became ex- 
pert embalmers and _ undertakers. 
Julia, the youngest daughter, became 
the bookkeeper following graduation 
from Atlanta University, and held 
this position until her marriage. The 
eldest daughter Eleanor Howard 
Murphy then came into the business 
and spent over thirty years as book- 
keeper and confidential secretary. 
Following the death of her father she 
managed the business for ten years 
when she retired. 

The other daughter Fannie traveled 
with her husband, the concert violin- 
ist Joseph H. Douglass, as his ac- 
companist, and later was for twenty- 
five years an instructor of public 
school music in the Junior High 
schools of Washington, D. C. 

Frederick Douglass III, son of 
Joseph and Fannie Douglass, gradu- 
ated from Vermont University, and 
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finished medicine at Meharry Medi- 
cal College. His first appointment 
was to the Veteran’s Hospital at Tus- 
kegee Alabama where he did out- 
standing work in surgery. He mar- 
ried Nettie Washington and to them 
was born a daughter Nettie Frances. 

In 1933 the Twenty-Seven Club, 
an organization composed of out- 
standing business and professional 
men of Atlanta, presented David T. 
Howard with a bronze plaque citing 
him as being the most constructive 
factor in Atlanta Business Circles 
and the city’s finest citizen in his 
time, 

The Mayor of the city on this oc- 
casion said of him as a citizen: “Men 
who contribute what David T. How- 
ard has contributed to public life be- 
come more than outstanding persons 
—they become institutions. Very 


few men have lived as useful a life 
as has this man nor have better 
standing than David T. Howard.” 


| 
Family gathering at Fiftieth Wedding Anniversary of David T. and Ella B. Howard 
j 
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Mr. Ulrich, of the Atlanta Chamber 
of Commerce said, “David T. How- 
ard deserved all the honor that he 
could receive; and that anyone who 
could operate a business for fifty 
years has the spirit of pioneering 
that must be reckoned with in the 
making of America.” 

D. T. Howard’s interest in the ad- 
vancement of youth was evidenced 
by the vast number that he assisted 
by financing their education, asking 
only in return that they become a 
credit to the race. 

David T. Howard’s attitude toward 
his community was ultra liberal. He 
lavished labor and funds on other 
people’s projects as if they were his 
own. His activities included earnest 
support of school, church, fraternal 
organizations, the Y.M.C.A. and the 
Y.W.C.A. He was also one of the 
founders and directors of the First 


Negro Bank in Atlanta; a member 
of Atlanta University Housing Pro- 
ject Board; a charter member of the 
Atlanta Interracial Commission; a 
veteran member of the St. James 
Lodge A. F and A. M.; and for over 
fifty years a staunch member of Big 
Bethel A.M.E. Church where he 
served in the capacity of class leader, 
Trustee, and Treasurer. The How- 
ard High School was named in his 
honor. He was a man of faith and 
had an intuition for sensing the his- 
torical and progressive significance 
of things which never develop in the 
ordinary mortal. His generosity 
knew no limits except the indefinable 
bounds of a great faith. 

David T. Howard died April 16, 
1935, almost a year following the 
passing of his faithful wife. 

The Rev. J. Raymond Henderson, 
pastor of Wheat Street Baptist 
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Church had this to say at David T. 
Howard’s funeral, In a world 
where men falsely believe themselves 
to be better than other men and em- 
bitter themselves with hate, he was 
an apostle of goodwill, of love, the 
greatest commoner in the history of 
Atlanta, the type of which is diffi- 
cult to duplicate.” 

Governor Slaton of Georgia said, 
“You can see the stones of the church 
he worked so faithfully and gave so 
freely to maintain, but you cannot 
tell how many lives have been 
touched by his benefactions.” Con- 
gressman Wm. Schley Howard in his 
eulogy said, “He was one of the most 
noble men I have ever known of 
any race.” David,T. Howard was 
more than a great’ churchman, more 
than a great citizen, he was a great 
man, 


Four Horsemen 
(Continued from Page 72) 


all on the basis of individual merit? 
The citizens association seeks to solve 
these problems on the levil of the 
local community. 

It is unfortunate that many Ne- 
groes expect all of their problems 
to be solved by new laws or favor- 
able court decisions. It is certain 
that such laws and decisions will re- 
sult in improved conditions and 
continued racial progress. They will 
enable Negroes as individuals to 
rise above proscriptions of race 
and enjoy a new day of freedom. 
For the masses of eNgroes, how- 
ever, there is still the question of 
making progress that rests upon 
family security, educational efficiency 
and mora) strength. To remove 
legal barriers to the improvement 
of these basic institutions is only 
the first step. The need for con- 
tinued special racial strategies will 
exist as long as any type of racial 
distinctions endures. 

For the present and the forseeable 
future, if conditions in states where 
laws already are favorable to 
Negroes constitute a criterion, it will 
be necessary for Negroes to continue 
to rely strongly upon the “Four 
Horsemen of Racial Progress.” 


No single one of the “Four Horse- 
men” alone can do the job. Each 
serves a different end. The A.S.N. 
L.H. is ineffectual as a means to the 
progress of Negroes, if it does not 
influence the white majority and 
the policies of the N.A.A.C.P., the 
Urban League and local citizens 
associations. The N.A.A.C.P. could 
win a fight and lose a war, if it did 
not consider causal factors related to 
progress that the A.S.N.L.H. can 
reveal. In like manner, the Urban 
League and the citizens associations 
must base their actions upon sound 
knowledge of forces and conditions. 
There is no such thing as the possi- 
bility of one succeeding and all the 
others failing, if progress is to be 
achieved. 

All persons interested in the pro- 
gress of Negroes, as well as mankind 
in general, might consider contribut- 
ing something extra to the organiza- 
tions that are helping a great nation 
by raising its most underprivileged 
element. 

For lasting progress, organizations 
and movements related to home, 
school and church must receive first 
consideration. To hasten this pro- 
gress, support the A.S.N.L.H., the 
N.A.A.C.P., the Urban League and 


your local citizens association! 


You can give most in time, service 
and money to your “pet” charity, 
but be sure to give something to 
freedom and progress by contribut- 
ing to the support ot all four of the 
“Horsemen of Racial Progress.” 


Send Materials for the 
Negro History Bulletin to 
ALBERT N. D. BROOKS 
1528 Ninth Street, Northwest 

Washington, D. C. 


Pioneers of Long Ago 


By JESSIE H. ROY 
and GENEVA C. TURNER 


Illustrated by LOIS M. JONES 
An unusual book by two of the 
well known authors of Word Pic- 
tures of the Great. Pioneers of 
ana See fills a gap in history 
taught pupils on the interme- 
diate grade levels. 
Well Illustrated 


263 Pages Price $4.00 


Associated Publishers 


1538 - 9th Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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PERSONALITY IN THE NEWS 


by Nerissa L. MILTON 


This is a success story and it reads 
like a fairly tale. The gracious 
young princess is Hilda May Bolden 
who has combined at least two major 
careers and made a success of both. 
The daughter of Edward and Nellie 
Bolden, she was born in Darby, 
Pennsylvania. She showed unusual 
talent in piano when very young and 
made her first public appearance at 
the age of three. Her mother, who 
was her best critic until her death, 
was her first music teacher, finding 
time from her own active civic life 
to encourage and inspire the young 
artist. Nor was music the only field 
in which she excelled. The only 
Negro to be graduated valedictorian 
in the Darby High School speaks 
for itself. She continued her educa- 
tion at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, then at Meharry Medical Col- 
lege. Winning a Rosenwald Fellow- 
ship, she attended the University of 
Chicago, where she specialized in 
pediatrics. Her residency completed 
at Providence Hospital, Dr. Bolden 
accepted appointment at the Child- 
ren’s Welfare Division of the 
Chicago Health Department’ where 
she worked in several clinics before 
opening private practice. 

One wonders how she found time 
during this period of formal study 
and practice to put in long hours in 
music, for she continued to study. 
How well she succeeded can be 
determined by the fact that her ap- 
pearances include concerts in many 
colleges and universities, as well as 
the major cities throughout the 
country. She has toured with 
Madame Lillian Evanti and accom- 
panied such artists as Etta Moton 
and others. Her travels include 
Africa, Portugal, France, England, 
South America, and the Carribbean 
Islands. In many of these, she gave 
recitals to large audiences. 

A new chapter in her life opened 
in 1946 when she was commissioned 
in the International Health Office of 
the U. S. Public Health Service, 


working with its mission in Liberia. 


Here she worked for eighteen 
months, establishing maternal and 
child centers for West Africa’s 


mothers and babies, teaching classes 
in pediatrics, obstetrics, and gyne- 
cology to Liberian girls in nurse 
training. When an epidemic of 
smallpox broke out,, and she was un- 
able to continue her way by mobile 
clinic, she faced the dangers of 
travelling by canoe in swollen 
waters to vaccinate the over two 
thousand subjects who were waiting 
for the young “Missy” doctor. And 
that isn’t all, when other profession- 
als were reluctant to give much 
needed help in a leper colony, Dr. 
Bolden volunteered to serve as long 
as needed. Many Africans will al- 
ways bless her, for, several schools 
are in operation today because of the 
concerts she gave. 

Young and old alike will be inter- 
ested to know that this amazing girl 
was until recently the owner of the 
Philadelphia Stars, inherited from 
her father. This team has sold sev- 
eral stars to the Big Leagues. 

A chronicle of her far reaching 
activities must include membership 
in the Association of University 
Women, the Spence Chapin Adoption 
Committee of New York as well as 
in leading medical and musical 
organizations. Designer and model, 
she was selected as one of the ten 
best dressed women by several news- 
papers. The National Council of 
Negro Women, an_ organization 
which has honored such figures as 
Dr. Mary Chuch Terrell, Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt, Madam Pandit, 
Dr. Mary McLeod Bethune, and 
others selected Dr. Bolden because 
of her sacrificial services through 
medicine in the hinterlands of Africa 
and the blighted areas of America. 

The Parkside Health Clinic, where 
she is now employed, and which has 
serviced thousands of pediatric cases 
is the first public health center with 
an interracial staff headed by a 
Negro, Dr. Hilda ‘Bolden. 

She has studied with Carl Diton, 
Dr. G. D. Gunn, Van Whitted and 
is being coached for concerts by 


Thomas Kerr of the Howard Uni- 
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versity Faculty. 

Our warm congratulations, we feel, 
too, that Hilda Bolden will make her 
place in The Hall of Fame. 


The Segy Gallery, 708 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City, from Oct. 
9th, to Nov. 14th, 1953 an exhibition 
entitled 


MAGIC AND RELIGION IN AFRI- 
CAN SCULPTURE. 


Press and private viewing took 
place Friday, October 9th, from 9 to 
1l p.m. The exhibition was free and 
open to the public every day, includ- 
ing Saturdays, from 9:30 a.m. to 
6:30 p.m. 

The aim of this exhibition was to 
demonstrate which of the magnifi- 
cent African carvings were used for 
religious, and which were used for 
magical action. Religious activities 
are those which are connected with 
the ‘rites de passage’ such as birth, 
marriage, puberty (initiation cere- 
mony) and death (ancestor cult). 
‘In magical activities rituals were 
performed for practical results and 
to change chance element to cer- 
tainty. Magical activities embraced 
nearly all daily habits, the most 
important being, doctoring, justice, 
war, divination, or harvesting-hunt- 
ing-fishing ceremonies. 

African sculpture was thus used 
in ritualistic ceremonies which em- 
braced the life of every African. 
With few exceptions, they were not 
made and used as works of art. Be- 
cause this magico-religious concept 
had a great emotional intensity, and 
because the African had an innate 
talent for carving, a great artistic 
quality was achieved in the African 
sculptures. 


It is hoped that this exhibition will 
further contribute to he sudy of the 
great art of the Africans. 


Photographs are available at the 
Segy Gallery. 

Mr. Ladislas Segy, the director of 
the Segy Gallery, was awarded an 
honorary degree of Doctor of Let- 
ters by the Central State College, 
Wilberforce, Ohio. 
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SLAVERY AND THE SOUTHERN WORKERS 


Because of the relatively small size 
of the ante-bellum Southern working 
class, its virtually total lack of or- 
ganization, and the consequent spar- 
sity of written records left by it, it 
has been grossly neglected by his- 
torians of the South, of the Negro 
people, and even of the labor move- 
ment.' But the effects of the slave 
regime on the laborers, both white 
and Negro, are profoundly revealing 
of some of the fundamental charac- 
teristics and inner contradictions of 
the chattel system. 


The American labor movement was 
in its infancy before the Civil War, 
and in the South it could hardly be 
said to be more than an embryo. 
The bulk of the labor force were the 
slaves, who in 1850 numbered three 
and a half million, more than four 
times the number of white workers 
in the Southern states.2 By 1860, 
there were only 800,000 wage-earners 
in the slave states, constituting about 
ten percent of the free population. 
The number of factory workers was 
infinitesimal before the Civil War, 
and only twenty-four per cent of the 
free laborers were employed in man- 
ufacturing in 1860, as compared with 
forty-one per cent in the North. Be- 
cause the available wealth was in- 
vested in land and slaves rather than 
in industry, a relatively high percent- 
age of the Southern workers were 
farm laborers. Among the mechan- 
ics and artisans, only a handful of 
trade unions was formed because of 
the small number of such workers 
(175,000 in 1860), their dispersion, 
and the opposition of employers and 
slaveholders. Furthermore, many 
could find no steady employment at 
all. Hundreds of thousands were 
occupied seasonally or when they 
could pick up a job, and were obliged 
to grub out a meager existence on 
the wastelands. 


A- contemporary political econo- 
mist observed that the propertyless 
white class was reduced to the level 
of the slaves and regarded as an in- 
ferior order of beings.’ Cassius M. 
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Clay, cousin of Henry and one of the 
leading Southern abolitionists, con- 
stantly drove home the lesson that a 
mechanic in the South could not 
make a go of it because the local 
market was continually evaporating 
through the process of engrossing the 
the land, driving out the small far- 
mers, and replacing them with slaves, 
who were not very good customers. 
He could not sell his products in the 
open market because of the unde- 
veloped transportation facilities and 
his inability to compete with North- 
ern manufacturers; nor could he find 
employment elsewhere, for all trades 
were in the same condition. The ten- 
dency of slavery, he thought, was to 
destroy the free white laborer or re- 
duce him to the status of the slave, 
and his only alternatives were to 
move or die. Repeatedly the com- 
plaint was made that slavery was re- 
ducing the working population to a 
state of physical debility, moral de- 
cay and hopeless idleness, which 
must inevitably lead them to com- 
plete degradation or desperate re- 
volt A policy of industrialization 
as the only means to avoid these re- 
sults was often urged by manufac- 
turers like William Gregg and polliti- 
cal leaders like Governor Hammond 
of South Carolina, but their pleas 
met with slight response.® 


It was generally recognized that 
the economic backwardness of the 
area was inherent in the slave system, 
and one of the most frequently recur- 
ring themes in the literature was the 
lament over Southern stagnation as 
compared with Northern progress. 
During the Virginia convention of 
1831-32, Thomas Marshall made a 
speech on the abolition of slavery 
which was frequently quoted by anti- 
slavery men in both the North and 
South for many years to come. Stat- 
ing that he had no objection to slav- 
ery on moral grounds, or because it 
was bad for the slaves, he averred 
that it was ruinous to the whites, 
drove out the yeoman and craftsmen, 
deprived the workman of employ- 


ment, and crushed his incentive. He 
noted the impoverishment of Virgin- 
ia, which, if cultivated by free labor, 
would sustain a dense population of 
honorable laborers, and the “ ‘busy 
hum of men’ would tell that, all were 
happy, and that all were free.”” 

This was the dream of the South- 
ern middle-class farmers and manu- 
facturers and those who aspired to 
that station: to develop an industrial 
society with “busy men” working for 
them. The complaint was often ex- 
pressed that white workers, under the 
influence of slavery, “adopted their 
[the slaves’] careless habits, and that 
they are even more indifferent than 
negroes to the interests of their em- 
ployers,”* whereas the laboring class 
of the free states was “incomparably 
more industrious, thriving, 
more orderly.” There was a still 
greater advantage to free labor for 
employers: it did more work, with 
greater skill and less waste, and it 
was maintained by some that it was 
cheaper than slave labor because it 
received the same subsistence and did 
not have to be maintained in illness 
and old Many slaveholders 
recognized these facts but were un- 
willing to encourage a policy that 
would strengthen the industrial 
classes, especially of course if it 
could be done only by abolishing 
slavery. But the incipient Southern 
capitalist class was restless over the 
“stand-still” policy of slavery, which 
“dampened the spirit of enterprise ;” 
it desired to emulate the motto of the 
rising Northern bourgeoisie: “For- 
ward, always forward.”™ 


2. 


The institution of slavery was an 
instrument for the oppression of not 
only the bondsmen, but also of the 
wage earners. The Newport, Ken- 
tucky Watchman perceived this fact 
when it observed, although with some 
exaggeration, that the “wealthy men 
encourage Slavery more for the pur- 
pose of making profits out of the 
white men, who work hard to be de- 
cent livers, than they do for the pro- 
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fits received from the black slave. 


The most frequent and direct con- 
tact between the Southern workers 
and the slaves was in the labor mar- 
ket, where they met as competitors, 
if a situation in which one party had 
all the disadvantages may fairly be 
called competition. Since the num- 
ber of white laborers was generally 
small outside of a few towns, the 
price of white labor was determined 
by the price of slave labor, which 
was less than the minimum necessary 
to maintain the worker and his fami- 
ly (for the slave did not have that 
responsibility). Consequently, the 
wages of the workmen constantly 
tended to fall to the level of the price 
commanded for the hire of slaves, 
and probably reached that point most 
of the time.“ C, M, Clay aptly com- 
pared this situation with the compe- 
tition offered by convict labor, 
against which the mechanics had pe- 
titioned the legislature of Kentucky, 
and concluded that only emancipa- 
tion of the slaves would prevent them 
from continuing to underbid the free 
workingmen.'* 

Not only did the laborers have to 
meet the price of slave labor, but 
they also had to produce as much to 
hold their own in the struggle for 
existence, and consequently had to 
deliver a long day’s labor. The ten- 
hour movement never achieved the 
dimensions that it did in the North, 
and had little possibility of success 
in those circumstances. When the 
journeyman bricklayers of Louisville 
were struggling for the ten-hour sys- 
tem, they met an insuperable ob- 
stacle in the fact that they were re- 
placeable by slaves, and they had to 
face the alternative of working as 
many hours as the slaves or abandon- 
ing their trade. The stone-cutters 
were able to win the ten-hour day be- 
cause no slaves were employed in 
that occupation. But when the car- 
penters and painters called a strike 
for shorter hours, its back was broken 
by the employment of slaves on their 
jobs; some went back to work on the 
old terms and others, disgusted and 
demoralized, emigrated from the 
state,!5 

Even when they reduced their stan- 
dards to those of the slaves, the me- 
chanics of “Egyptland” could not al- 


ways win jobs from them, and found 
it increasingly difficult to do so as 
the years wore on, for there were 
many reasons why the slave was giv- 
en preferential employment. In the 
self-sufficient economy of the planta- 
tions there was no place for hired 
labor. The master had to find em- 
ployment for his slaves throughout 
the year, for an idle slave was an 
unprofitable slave and a dangerous 
one, and there were generally some 
who were physically incapable of the 
gruelling field tasks. Such men were 
often trained as skilled craftsmen: 
carpenters, blacksmiths, wheel- 
wrights, bricklayers. General Mar- 
ion had called attention to this sit- 
uation long before when he noted 
that in Carolina the poor classes 
were very poor, because, “not being 
necessary to the rich, who have slaves 
to do all their work, they get no em- 
ployment from them.””* 


This situation was not confined to 
the plantation but overflowed into 
the neighboring towns. It was quite 
common for the masters to hire out 
their mechanic chattels when they 
were not needed “at home,” and they 
could afford to do so at very low 
rates. In some cases they were al- 
most exclusively employed elsewhere, 
even being allowed to contract for 
their own hire, as young Frederick 
Douglass did on the Baltimore water- 
front, to the peril of the white men’s 
jobs and his own skin. The 
“wages,” of course, went to the own- 
er of the laborer, not to the laborer. 
This practice became a specialized 
business, as some men with capital 
bought up gangs of slaves, qualified 
them as craftsmen, and let them out 
to farmers, inn-keepers, and others 
who found it cheaper to job than to 
buy slaves.'7_ Another device by 
which slave artisans were acquired at 
the expense of free labor was illus- 
trated by the story of a Long Island 
carpenter who had moved to the 
South and was asked for an estimate 
on a job. His prospective employer 
demurred at the price, saying that he 
could more cheaply buy a slave car- 
penter, let him do the work and sell 
him again when it was done." 

Even the State of Louisiana, not 
content with being the instrument for 
the rule of the slavocracy, became a 
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slaveholder itself and engaged in the 
business of displacing day laborers 
with slaves. The planters in the leg- 
islature concluded that the latter 
were cheaper than the former for 
relatively skilled labor as well as for 
field work, and a Senate committee 
made the following estimate of their 
relative cost for the construction of 
levees, canals and roads: for 300 free 
white laborers, $132,000; for 300 
slaves, $52,860; balance in favor of 
slave labor, $79,140. Consequently, 
in 1853, Louisiana abandoned the 
system of hiring free labor and pur- 
chased one hundred slaves. When 
they were sold in 1860, the state had 
made a considerable profit, the plant- 
ers had benefited by the improve- 
ments, the slaves were richer by so 
many worn bodies and broken bones, 
and an equivalent number of workers 
had to search elsewhere for employ- 
ment at slave-labor standards.” 
The employment of the white 
workers in factéries was considered 
by some to be the last refuge of hope 
for their salvation, but even that pos- 
sibility was threatened by the same 
curse of crushing competition that 
drove them from other fields. One 
writer referred to slave labor as “the 
best and cheapest factory labor in 
the world,”” and his judgment was 
vindicated by the calculations and 
experiences of numerous practical 
business men. At the Saluda cotton 
mills near Columbia, South Carolina, 
the superintendent employed one hun- 
dred and twenty-eight slave opera- 
tives, most of whom were discarded 
from the fields as not sufficiently 
strong to work there. After two years 
of experimentation, he concluded 
that the difference in labor costs was 
over thirty per cent in favor of slave 
labor. This experience was repeated 
throughout the South.”!_ One planter 
observed that the requirements of the 
free laborer and his family obliga- 
tions made his wages nearly seven 
times as great as the cost of support- 
ing a slave, and therefore he could 
not compete with the slave.” 
Throughout the 1840’s and °50’s 
there was a growing tendency to re- 
place white workers with slave labor 
in many branches of employment. 
The principal reason for this was, as 
has been indicated, the cheaper cost 
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of the latter. Slaves were also com- 
monly preferred because their em- 
ployment assured a steady labor 
force without the hazards of “fluc- 
tuations,” for they could neither quit 
nor strike nor organize unions. As 
the London Times expressed it, “The 
real foundation of slavery in the 
Southern States lies in the power of 
obtaining labor at will at a rate 
which cannot be controlled by any 
combination of labourers.” When a 
sugar planter experimented with the 
employment of a hundred Irish and 
German laborers who went on strike 
in the middle of the grinding season 
at a loss to him of ten thousand dol- 
lars, the lesson was not lost upon his 
confrers. The New Orleans Crescent 
commented succinctly that “the dra- 
gon of democracy,’ the productive 
laboring element, having its teeth 
drawn, is robbed of its ability to do 
harm by being in a state of bond- 
age.” Moreover, slaves could be 
subjected to a degree of control and 
discipline that free men would not 
tolerate. A number of people ex- 
pressed to Olmstead the thought that, 
as a Virginia planter put it, “You 
never could depend on white men, 
and you couldn’t drive them any; 
they wouldn’t stand it.” He _ be- 
lieved that for this reason white 
workers could never compete with 
the slaves.?* 


There were several other induce- 
ments to the preferential employment 
of slaves. It seems to have gradually 
become more fashionable and respect- 
able in Southern society to prefer 
slaves, as a badge of belonging to the 
upper crust. It was also felt that the 
employment of white men in duties 
that were ordinarily performed by 
slaves was humiliating not only to 
the employee but to his employer as 
well.25 Besides, the slaveowner was 
able to use the weight of prestige, 
social influence and political power 
to get jobs for his “hands,” and 
could make it easier by offering ac- 
commodating terms for their hire.” 
There was one exception to the rule: 
on dangerous jobs, the slaveholder 
wanted protection from the prema- 
ture liquidation of his investment. 
One planter explained the employ- 
ment of Irishmen on a dangerous job 
with the remark that “It’s dangerous 


work, and a negro’s life is too val- 
uable to be risked at it. If a negro 
dies, it’s a considerable loss, you 
know.” And in unloading cotton 
bales, the slaves often worked on 
deck while Irishmen stopped the 
bales as they slid onto the wharf. 
“The n----s are worth too much to be 
risked here; if the Paddies are 
knocked overboard, or get their backs 
broke, nobody loses anything.””’ 
These Irish workmen were literally 
“fall guys” for the slaveowners! 


It is little wonder that complaints 
were increasingly voiced against the 
encroachment of slave labor upon the 
domains that had formerly been re- 
served by wage-earners. A Virgin- 
ian wrote despairingly that, whereas 
youth could once find ready employ- 
ment on the farms, they could no 
longer secure it at half the wages, 
because “Slavery is doing the labor 
un the rich lands of the Valley, and 
the sturdy young free white man 
must now learn a trade. . . or leave 
the country and his friends.” And in 
Mississippi it was observed that white 
mechanics, unable to provide their 
families with the necessities of life, 
had to stand by while the available 
jobs were given to the slaves.” 
A Montgomery, Alabama mechanic 
commented bitterly on the comypeti- 
tion of slave labor which was hunt- 
ing the mechanics from town to town 
and from shop to shop. He asserted 
that the workmen had held secret 
meetings to discuss the problem 
which was bringing poverty to their 
homes. and many suggestions were 
made, including incendiarism and 
open rebellion.” 


White laborers also came into com- 
petition with free Negro mechanics, 
whose wages were lower than the 
average and who were victims of a 
vicious fear and prejudice. While 
the oppressed status of the free Ne- 
gro increased the difficulties of the 
white workers, they themselves were 
sufferers from a triple band of ex- 
ploitation which made their condition 
little better than that of the slaves, 
if any. They were subjected not only 
to the usual exploitation of the work- 
ing man, increased by the competi- 
tion with slave labor, but in addition 
were victimized by the hatred which 
fell to them as belonging to an op- 
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pressed people. When the wages of 
white carpenters were $1.56 a day, 
Negroes received no more than $1.25, 
because of the determination of the 
employers to mark the distinction be- 
tween the status of the white and Ne- 
gro artisan.’ Furthermore, the free 
Negroes were discriminated against 
in the granting of employment, and 
in the 1840's and °50’s they were vir- 
tually driven from many of the fields 
they had occupied previously.*! 


In addition to economic exploita- 
tion and social pressures, the free 
Negroes were also feared as a con- 
stant source of disturbance to the 
slaves, and their very presence, espe- 
cially if they prospered in their 
trades, was considered a dangerous 
influence on the slaves. As a result, 
the free Negro population was sub- 
jected to a campaign designed to 
drive them out of the South, by re- 
strictions on their movement and em- 
ployment, heavy taxes, and other 
proscriptions. Thus the Negro work- 
ing men were placed in a status be- 
tween that of the white workers and 
the slaves, suffering from the compe- 
tition of both, while the division be- 
tween the three groups made it pos- 
sible to increase the exploitation of 
all of them.*? 


3. 

The unequal competition between 
slavery and free labor not only tend- 
ed to reduce the material standards 
of the latter to the level of the for- 
mer, but, as a result, inevitably de- 
graded it to the same social level. 
Performing work that was associated 
with slavery, on virtually the same: 
terms as the slave, the free man suf- 
fered a loss of dignity and respect in 
his own eyes as well as in others’, 
even including the slaves’. Manual 
labor in itself became a badge of 
servility, branding its executor with 
the ,stain of the auction block and 
stigmatizing him with the ‘loss of 
caste. This was the unanimous ob- 
servation both of the enemies of slav- 
ery who viewed it as one of the most 
damning accusations against the sys- 
tem, and of upholders of the insti- 
tution who recoiled from its contam- 
inating influence on the “master 
race.” Scarcely one of the hundreds 
of Northern and European travelers 
in the South failed to take note of 
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this phenomenon.** Many slavehold- 
ers corroborated this observation, 
William Byrd having stated as early 
as 1736 that slavery made the whites 
“proud and disdainful of work” be- 
cause doing work that was usually 
performed by slaves made them look 
like slaves.** It was a constant com- 
plaint of the poor whites them- 
selves,*> and received a sharp indict- 
ment from Helper. Every working 
man, he stated, was “treated as if he 
was a loathsome beast, and shunned 
with the utmost disdain.” 


As a result of this contempt of la- 
bor, the workers lost self-respect, im- 
migrants shunned the Southern states, 
and Northern workers were repelled, 
quickly returning to their homes.*’ 
The employers, too, tended to look 
upon the wage earners as_ their 
thralls, entitled to no more rights or 
consideration than their Negro ¢o- 
workers, and to quell their protests 
as they would those of the slaves. 
Thus, when the white deck hands on 
the Mississippi steamboats resorted 
to a strike, the owners got the legis- 
lature to outlaw stoppages on the 
ships and wharves, and the strike 
leaders were arrested for “tamper- 
ing” with the crew. Roger Shugg 
points out that, “Bond or free, labor 
suffered from the feudal outlook of 
slaveholding and could not easily 
organize for self-defense. The free 
worker in New Orleans was in danger 
of losing his freedom and being 
pulled into the orbit of slavery.” 


That the slaveholders, born to 
command and trained to ride their 
saddled underlings, assumed the us- 
ual aristocratic disdain for the “low- 
er orders,” whether Negro or white, 
was the most natural thing in the 
world. And there was no mistaking 
it. While it was often thinly dis- 
guised by a patronizing attitude, espe- 
cially around election time, people 
felt it, and saw it, and heard it. And, 
from time to time, it came straight 
from the horse’s mouth, boldly pro- 
claimed by the masters themselves 
or their political and journalistic 
spokesmen. These professions of the 
master-class ideology were broadcast 
through the country by the enemies 
of slavery, reprinted in a hundred 
newspapers, publicized in pamphlets, 
repeated a thousand times over by 


politicians and abolitionists, so that 
no one could be unaware of them. 
Some of the favorites were these: 

Free Society! we sicken of :the 
name. What is it but a conglomera- 
tion of greasy mechanics, filthy op- 
eratives, small fisted farmers and 
moon struck theorists? . .. The pre- 
vailing class one meets with is that 
of mechanics struggling to be gen- 
teel, and small farmers who do their 
own drudgery; and yet who are 
hardly fit for association with a gen- 
tleman’s body servant . . .” 

We have got to hating everything 
with the prefix free—from free ne- 
groes down and up, through the 
whole category of abominations, 
demagogueries, lusts, philosophies, 
fanaticisms, and follies, free farms, 
free labor, free n----s, free society, 
free will, free thinking, free love, 
free wives, free children, and free 
schools, all belonging to the same 
breed of damnable isms whose 
mother is Sin and whose daddy is 
the Devil .. .” 


On the murder of an Irish hotel 
waiter by a Southern congressman: 
Any provocation that may have 
been given for the assault upon him 
[the congressman] . . . was at the 
most a provocation of words, and 
such a provocation as a servant 
should not have a right to resent; 
and, if white men accept the offices 
of menials, it should be expected 
that they will do so with an appre- 
hension of their relation to society, 
and the disposition quietly to en- 
counter both the responsibilities and 
the liabilities which the relation im- 
poses.*! 


4. 

The ruling oligarchy of the South- 
ern states, according to its view, gov- 
erned by divine right, for “nature 
puts the ruling elements uppermost, 
and the masses below and subject to 
those elements.”*? B. Watkins Leigh 
asked his colleagues in the Virginia 
state convention “whether they be- 
lieve that those who depend on their 
daily labor for their daily subsis- 
tence, can, or do enter into political 
affairs?” and supplied the answer 
which was on all their lips: “They 
never do, never will, never can.” 
Why this must be so was explained 
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by F. W. Pickens of South Carolina 
in the House of Representatives. 
Asserting that all societies were di- 
vided into capitalists and laborers, 
he added that the former must own 
the latter, either collectively through 
the government, as in the North, or 
individually in a state of servitude, 
as in the South. “If laborers ever 
obtain the political power of a coun- 
try,” he concluded, “it is in fact in 
a state of revolution, which must end 
in substantially transfering property 
to themselves . . . unless those who 
have it shall appeal to the sword and 
a standing army to protect it.” 
Calhoun recognized with equal clarity 
that the prevalence of democracy 
“would destroy our system and de- 
stroy the South.”*5 Edmund Ruffin 
was even more frank when he de- 
clared that the lower classes, whether 
slave or free, white or Negro, were 
incapable of preserving free govern- 
ment, and that if the propertyless 
classes had the ballot, they would 
proceed to use it to plunder the prop- 
erty of the rich.” 


Plainly the landed aristocracy in- 
tended to keep a tight control over 
their government in order to preserve 
their privileged position against the 
rising tide of slave revolts as well as 
the popular resistance of those thev 
deigned to call the “mean whites.” 
The methods by which they strove to 
hold power were many and varied 
in the different states, but commonly 
consisted of property qualifications 
for voting and ofhce-holding, unequal 
representation, viva voca voting, dem- 
agogy, the prestige of wealth and so- 
cial standing, the ignorance and divi- 
sion of the people, control of the 
churches, suppression of freedom of 
speech and the press, and terrorism. 
The working men of all the Southern 
states, in alliance with the backcoun- 
try farmers, waged a long and difh- 
cult struggle for democratic consti- 
tutional reforms and won a number 
of significant victories.” While these 
gains were of considerable aid in the 
fight for economic improvement, they 
did not seriously threaten the reign 
of the slavocracy. The ruling class 
of the South learned from experience 
that they could maintain the sub- 
stance of despotism while yielding 


the forms of democracy. As General 
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Downs, a leader of the Louisiana 
Democratic party, commented, there 
was no danger from the poorer 
classes because property and money 
would always exercise an efficient con- 
trol over them, and it would not be 
necessary to deny them a voice in 
the government.* 


One of the major victories of the 
Northern labor movement in the ante- 
bellum years was the establishment 
of free public schools. In the South 
also this was a persistent demand of 
the workers, but here it met the fierce 
resistance of the governing class. 
Many Southern leaders could see lit- 
tle value, and possibly much danger, 
in universal education. Chancellor 
Harper of South Carolina thought 
that a man destined to a life of labor 
would better be reared in ignorance 
and apathy, for “If there are sordid, 
servile, and laborious offices to be 
performed, is it not better that there 
should be sordid, servile, and labori- 
ous beings to fill them?” The Rich- 
mond Examiner feared that free edu- 
cation would result in incendiarism, 
heresy, and “all the explosive ele- 
ments which uproot and rend and 
desolate society.” The nature of 
the plantation system, the scattered 
population, and the poverty of the 
South were forbidding obstacles in 
the way of public education, but the 
chief reason for the failure to 
achieve this reform was the intransi- 
gence of the oligarchy and the weak- 
ness of the working class.*! 


On the issue of unequal taxation, 
however, significant successes were 
achieved, particularly in North Caro- 
lina. The complaint of the workers 
was that, whereas their tools and im- 
plements were taxed ten dollars per 
thousand, the tax on slaves was only 
fifty cents, and that was imposed on 
those between the ages of twelve and 
fifty. In 1858 Moses A. Bledsoe, 
a Democratic state senator, intro- 
duced a bill into the legislature to 
equalize the tax burden by imposing 
an ad valorem tax on all property, 
including land and slaves. Defeated 
and read out of the party, he found 
support in the newly organized Ral- 
eigh Workingmen’s Association, 
which declared its purpose to be “ 
insist upon that political equality and 
that participation in public affairs to 


which they as free men are entitled.” 
The slaveholders took alarm, not only 
because of the increased cost to them 
of the proposed tax, but because they 
saw an impending split in the Demo- 
cratic party on a division between 
themselves and the non-slave-holders 
and ivolving indirectly the slavery 
question, a division which could de- 
velop into a serious challenge to the 
political supremacy of the aristocracy 
and their Institution. Although the 
immediate issue was lost in the crisis 
of 1860-61, the organization of the 
workers politically had produced 
deep repercussions. Kenneth Rayner 
wrote in December, 1860 that he had 
found great support in favor of 
“Union at any and all hazards,” and 
that the non-slaveowners did not care 
to fight to protect rich men’s slaves. 
He ascribed this sentiment partly to 
the recent agitation on ad valorem 
taxation, which had infused among 
the people the idea that there was an 
antagonism between poor people and 
slaveowners. “We shall, I fear, have 
to reap a harvest of trouble from the 
seeds of mischief then sown.” 


These struggles, which were echoed 
in other states as well, were harbin- 
gers of a maturing class conflict and 
served to strengthen and expand the 
consciousness and organization of the 
workers. In spite of the fact that 
many of the most alert and ambitious 
of the non-slaveholding whites emi- 
grated from the South, and that the 
rest lived under a reign of terror and 
were confused, frightened, and divid- 
ed by a devastating torrent of racial 
prejudice, the slavocracy was never- 
theless in constant fear of the “great 
upbearing of our masses.” 

* * * 
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THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S CORNER 


LOOK! NO HANDS! 
By Jessie H. Roy 


Excitement ran high in Lexington, 
Virginia, one sunny day. The Lex- 
ington soft ball team was playing 
an out of town team for the region- 
al soft ball championship. The two 
teams and their followers were cheer- 
ing an waving handkerchiefs, hats, 
and whatever else they could wave. 
Noise and dust were everywhere. 
Small boys ran here and there in 
everybody’s way. Dogs barked, and 
tiny tots cried. 

At last, the onlookers were sta- 
tioned on either side of the field, and 
the whistle blew for the game to 
begin. 

“Our pitcher is a_ left-handed 
whiz!” shouted a staunch fan of the 
visiting team. 

“Bet he will strike out all of you 
guys today.” 

A Lexington fan next to him smiled 
mysteriously, but said nothing. 


The visiting team was the first on 
the field. What a wide awake group 
they looked to be. They took their 
stations and pranced around a little 
as they waited. The left-handed 
pitcher stepped briskly to the mound 
and swung his arms around and 
around, either in anticipation or just 
to limber them up a bit more. Then 
the Lexington Players lined up at 
bat. 


“Play ball!” the signal rang out 
loud and clear, and the game was on. 


In a short while, three players 
had been struck out, and the team 
changed sides. No one had noticed 
Lewis Watts, ,a quiet seventeen year 
old boy in the Lexington lineup until 
he walked up to the pitcher’s box. 
Then a hush fel] over the out-of-town 
rooters. Mouths flew open, eyes 
bulged, and for a minute, nobody 
said a word. The reason? Why, 
the pitcher for the Lexington soft- 
ballers was neither left handed nor 
right handed. In fact, he had no 
hands at all! But having been born 


without arms, Lewis seemed not to 
miss them very much. He pitched a 
powerful game with his feet! Care- 
fully, he got the ball into position; 
then with his strong right foot, sent 
it flying toward the bat of the first 
player in the visiting lineup. The 
player swung and missed, three 
times. 


In no time at all, this player and 
the two who followed him at bat 
were out. So it was all through the 
game. The famed pitcher with two 
hands was no match for the odd one 
with no hands, for the Lexington 
team won the game. Of course, the 
hometown pitcher could not hold a 
bat, but he scored several times by 
hitting the ball with his feet for base 
hits. 


These are wonderful feet Lewis 
has, and he has trained them to do 
almost anything human hands can 
do. Not only can Lewis play soft 
ball well, but also football and base- 
ball. He is manager of the Lexing- 
ton Wildcats, a local baseball team. 
Sometimes, he even practices with 
the basket ball team, handling the 
ball in each type of game with his 
feet. Lewis can also pitch horse- 
shoes with the best of them. 


Aside from his remarkable skill 
as an all around athlete, Lewis Watts 
is a good scholar, teacher, and an 
accomplished musician. He is an 
excellent student in the Downing 
High School in Lexington, and plans 
to enter college when his high school 
davs are over. He does his written 
work with his feet as easily as vou 
or TI could with our hands: and has 
considerable ability in lettering and 
coloring posters. He can handle a 
lettering pen. a pencil. or a ruler with 
his toes with little effort. 


Lewis is an assistant Sunday 
School teacher at the Randolph 
Street Methodist Church whére he 
also sings in the choir. His excellent 
voice has led him to consider music 
as his life’s work. But he intends to 


prepare himself along other lines, 
too, just in case his ambition to be- 
come a concert singer is never rea- 
lized. 

Among Lewis Watt’s other ac- 
complishments, are putting on his 
shoes and socks and washing his 
teeth. Nor is Lewis lacking in the 
manly desire to earn his own way. 
For many years he has earned money 
for himself by selling newspapers. 
These he carries in a canvas bag 
slung over his armless shoulders. 
His customers take their own papers 
and put the money in his pocket. He 
has also earned money by lettering 
posters. 

Surely Lewis Watts, seventeen 
year old armless wonder boy, is an 
inspiration to his many Lexington 
teenage friends. And all who read 
ebout him can take pride in the fact 
that here, is one teenager who is a 
great credit to all the rest, 


FOR WHOM IS 
YOUR SCHOOL NAMED? 


Terrell Junior High School 
by Geneva C. TURNER 


The young students of the junior 
high schools all over our country 
are exposed to a great many different 
kinds of, activities and fields of learn- 
ing in order that they may decide to 
which one they seem best fitted and 
in which they will be most happy. 
A student is pleased to find one field 
in which he can do well, but the man 
for whom this school is named, 
ROBERT H. TERRELL, was active 
and made splendid progress in sev- 
eral fields—law, education, public 
speaking, writing, and in church and 
fraternal activities. 

The old Robert H. Terrell Junior 
High School has recently been re- 
placed by a new modern building 
which has been erected nearby at 
First and Pierce Streets, Northwest 
in Washington, D. C., and will stand 
for many years to the memory of this 
famous man. 
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Not long after the Civil War, the 
Terrell family moved to Washington, 
D. C. from Orange, Virginia where 
Robert was born in 1857. After 
receiving his early education in D. C., 
he attended high school in Groton, 
Mass. where he was prepared for 
Harvard. College. It was at Harvard 
that his fine abilities attracted atten- 
tion. Out of a class of 300 he was 
one of the seven honor men. He was 
graduated with the Bachelor of Arts 
degree, Cum Laude, in 1884 and then 
became the first Negro to deliver a 
commencement address at Harvard. 


Law and_ education held his 
interest in the early years following 
his graduation from Harvard. From 
1884 to 1889 he taught in the Wash- 
ington public schools and at the same 
time studied law at Howard Univer- 
sity and received his LL.B. in 1889. 
He was admitted to the District Bar 
in 1903 and began his private 
practice of law. He returned, how- 
ever, to the field of education and 
became principal of M Street High 
School. He held high positions in 
the field of law. He served as Justice 
of the Peace to 1910 and was then 
made Judge of our Municipal Court 
from 1910 to 1925. He was the first 
colored Judge in the United States 
under federal appointment, and serv- 
ed under Presidents Theodore Roose- 
velt, Taft, Wilson, and Harding. 


Rebert H. Terrell was also inter- 
ested in the progress and develop- 
ment of his race. Accordingly, he 
was in constant attendance at race 
meetings and public gatherings. On 
account of his great ability he was 
always in demand as a public speaker 
at these meetings. 


In addition to his work in law, 
education, and public speaking, he 
was also an author. His books are: 
The Negro in America since the 
Civil War, Negro Soldiers in All 
Wars of America, and The Negro 
of Today. Nor was he too busy to 
take an active part in church and in 
fraternal organizations. 


What an inspiration is the life of 
such a man to you students of Terrell 
Junior High! Certainly he is a fine 
example of excellent scholarship, 


high attainments, and varied inter- 
ests and accomplishments. It is not 
expected that you will show aptitude 
for so many activities, but resolve to 
select one field to which you are best 
fitted and try to do your very best 
in it. This you owe to yourself, 
your parents, your community, and 
your friends. 


DECEMBER’S HALL OF FAME 


Charles H. Wesley, President of 
the Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History. and of Cen- 


tral State College, distinguished his- - 


torian, author, educator and lecturer, 
December 2, 1891, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. 
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The late Bishop George C. 
Clement, African Methodist Epis- 
copal Zion Church, editor, humani- 
tarian, December 23, 1871. 

Carter G. Woodson, Founder of 
the Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History, organizer of 
Negro History Week, and the Asso- 
ciated Publishers, December 19, 
1875, Buckingham County, Virginia 
—April 3, 1950. 

Rudolph Fisher, Scholar, physi- 
cian, novelist and musician, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1897-1934. 

William Lloyd Garrison, Abolition- 
ist and philantropist. December 10, 
1805-1897. 

Frank Sanborn, anti 


author, December 15, 1831. 


slavery 


BORN IN DECEMBER 


Dr. H. WESLEY 
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“The Record of a Rich Heritage” 


The Negro 


IN THE 


Civil War 


By Benjamin Quarles 
DILLARD UNIVERSITY 


This “valuable” and “ex- 
citing” ‘story of the role 
played by Negroes in the 
Civil War—as soldiers and 
scouts, spies and propagan- 
dists, nurses and home front 
defenders, abolitionists and 
crusaders—is “vivid . . . 
moving . . . history as it 
ought to be written” (Satur- 
day Review), “a book which 
may well be the definitive 
treatment of this subject in 
our generation.” (New York 
Post). Illustrated. $5.00 

At all bookstores 


Little, Brown & Company 


34 Beacon Street 
Boston, Mass. 


BisHop Georce C. CLEMENT 


RUDOLPH FIsHER FRANK SANBORN Harry T. BurRLeicu 
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The Challenge — A Fantasy — Part Ill 


TIME: Tue PRESENT 


CHARACTERS: 
Everyyouth 
Lovejoy 
Toughy 
The Vandal-Sergé 
Justice 
Dr, Woodson 
December 
World Counterparts of Everyyouth: 
Furope 
Africa 
Asia 
Australia 
South America 
Speech Choir and Chorus 

(Curtain opens on dimly lighted 
stage. THE VANDAL enters cautious- 
ly. He carries oil can, matches, rags, 
and papers. Goes to table on which 
are EveRYYOUTH’s materials. On the 
wall is the Calendar. Unknown to 
him, Toucny follows. THe VANDAL 
prepares to destroy everything.) 

Toveny: (Seizing him) Oh no you 
don’t!) (THe VANDAL turns star- 
tled) Just what do you think you 
are doing? 

THe VaNnpAL: What's it to you? 

Toucny: Plenty! I’ve been follow- 
ing you, had some of those same 
ideas myself, once! But they don’t 
go here, so... 

(EveryyoutH and Lovesoy enter) 

Lovesoy: He was going to destroy 
it all, how awful. 

Toucuy: Look at his stuff, lucky that 
I followed him. He needs a les- 
son, let me give it to him before 
we send him off for good. (Starts 
toward THe VANDAL who backs 
away.) 

EveryyoutH: Wait! I know how 
you feel but even a Vandal has the 
right to defend himself. Our case 
in the Trial of the Universe won't 
stand a chance if something like 
this goes in the record. 

Lovesoy: That’s right. I hear Peace 
is to be dethroned and perhaps 
banished forever unless we can de- 


fend her. 


By Nerissa Lonc MILTON 


PLACE: ANYWHERE, EVERYWHERE 


Scene: Corridor Outside the Great Court 


EveryyoutH: (Sternly) Well, what 
have you to say? 

THe VanpaL: What can I say? I’m 
that part of youth that listens to 
the evil Voices. They say, “break 
windows, especially school win- 
dows, start fires whenever and 
wherever you can. Destroy! des- 
troy! destroy! it’s fun,” only it 
isn’t really. I used to hear other 
voices which said all this was 
wrong, but I don’t anymore. 

Lovesoy: (Shocked) You mean your 
conscience has gone? You are in 
a bad way! 

Tovucuy: Let’s send him off packing. 
We can’t have him around here, it 
isn’t safe. 

Lovejoy: And it’s time we were get- 
ting to work. 

Tue I'll go—lI’ve never nev- 
er been wanted anywhere, even 
when I was very young, (Slouches 
away from the others) 

Cuorus: (Softly-Baleony) “Some- 
times I Feel Like a Motherless 
Child” (THe Vanpat, who can 
sing, joins, taking the lead.) 

Lovejoy: Don’t go yet. You have a 

- lovely voice. I’ve always heard 
there’s good and bad in Every- 
youth. If you can get the millions 
who’ve only listened to the bad in 
you to come over to our side, then 
I've no fear though a Universe 
stands trial. 

THe VanpaL: (Stands motionless, 
back to others) If only I could! 
If only I could! (Suddenly he ad- 
justs his clothes, stands erect, turns 
and faces others) We’re a bad lot, 
we steal, we lie, we cheat. We fol- 
low our older leaders in their 
crimes and destruction. We like 
to be considered tough. Some of 
us have never known what a real 
home is. Some of us know the 
dope racket, some of us even— 

EveryYOuTH: There are so many of 
you. If you’re the bad in us, then 
we must be the good in you. 


(Thoughtfully) Lovejoy is right, 
what a union we'd make if you 
were on our side! 

Toucny: But first, you’d have to 
stand the test. It isn’t easy—- 
you’ve got to unlearn the hard 
way. If you fail, then the trial is 
lost and a Universe stands doomed. 

Tue VanpaL: I’m not afraid and I'll 

"not fail. (Unexpectedly quoting) 
“So nigh is grandure to our dust, 
So Near is God to man. 

When Duty whispers low, Thou 
must 
The youth replies, I can.” 

Lovesoy: That’s Emerson. He be- 
longs to May’s Hall of Fame. Es- 
sayist and philosopher, he was 
born in Boston May 25, 1803. He 
died at Concord April 27, 1882. 
His anti-slavery poems are in- 
spired, (Searches among pictures 
on table) He can go up anyway. 
(Hands picture to THe VANDAL) 

THe VanpaL: (Studies picture won- 
deringly) It sounds contrary to 
reason, but I don’t ever remember 
learning those lines. It’s so 
strange. 


Speecu Cuorr: 

Not strange, but just to youth is 
given 

So much of earth, so much of 
heaven, 

Youth can be moulded out of fault 

And can his counterparts exalt 

If, having known the ills of sin 

He casts them off, new life to win. 


THE VANpaAL: I used to dream of be- 
coming a great musician, but the 
others laughed at me. That’s when 
I decided to be tougher than any 
of them. I hid my music, pictures 
and books on great artists. Harry 
T. Burleigh is December’s son. He 
was born in Erie, Pennsylvania, 
December 2, 1866. He became the 
baritone singer at St. George’s 
Episcopal Church in New York. 
He served there and at Temple 
Emanuel, the richest Jewish syna- 
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gogue in the United States for 
more than twenty-five years. The 
distinguished Paderewski accom- 
panied him once. Royalty and 
commoner, rich and poor alike 
praised him, but his greatest 
achievement was what he produced 
—far more than a hundred com- 
positions. Few musicians of any 
race have been more highly hon- 
ored. Well, that’s quite a speech. 
I'd like to give you my collection 
for your Calendar. 

Toucuy: OUR Calendar, old boy, 
and don’t you forget it. Since you 
know about music, why not take 
over that department? If we're 
going to prove that youth will hear 
and tell the story whole—complete. 
we must include all sides. I took 
sports because before this my in- 
terest and knowledge stopped 
there. And say, what’s your real 
name? We'll use it from now on. 

THE VANDAL: It’s Sergé. 

Loveysoy: I like it, Russian, isn’t it? 

Voices ouTsipE: Everyyouth! Every- 
youth! (Enter Counterparts, FEu- 
rope, Africa, Australia, Asia, and 
South America in native costume) 

Arrica: We are the counterparts of 
you, Everyyouth, from all over the 
world. Your fight is our fight. 
You will win, and the victory will 
be ours as well. Our charges will 
speak from every corner of the 
Universe to prove at last that His- 
tory is Truth, (Enter DecemBer) 

DecemBerR: Before we hear from 
World Youth we should list some 
of my charges. Among them are: 
William Lloyd Garison, abolition- 
ist and philanthropist, December 
10, 1805. He died in 1879. Frank- 
lin B. Sanborn, author and jour- 
nalist, December 15, 1831, Febru- 
ary 24, 1917. His theme was lib- 
erty and justice for all. The same 
was true of the poet. Whittier, De- 
cember 17, 1807, September 7, 
1892. I claim at least two Negro 
Congressmen, both of whom de- 
fended the rights of the Negro. 
They are Joseph H. Rainey who 
was born June 21, 1832 but was 
the first Negro elected to the House 
of Representatives December 12, 
1879, and John M. Langston, De- 
cember 14, 1829. We must re- 
member the young scientist and au- 
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CARTER G. Woopson 


thor, Rudolph Fisher, 1897-1934. 
Put them up, Sergé. (He does so) ‘ 
You, Lovejoy. should not neglect 
great leaders today. 


Lovesoy: I am working on them, so 


far I have a bishop, George C. 
Clement, December 23, 1871 and 
a college president, Charles H. 
Wesley, December 1891. He is al- 
so the president of the Association 
for the Study of Negro Life and 
History, founded by one of your 
most distinguished sons, Carter G. 
Woodson. December. 19, 1875. He 
died in May, 1950, 


DecemBer: (To the Youth of the 


World) It is right your being 
here. If Youth takes leadership, 
the Universe must follow. (He goes 
into the Great Court and leaves 
the door open. All gather at door 
to listen. Seated on Hench is 
Justice. ) 


Justice: The point to be clarified 


here, Dr. Woodson, is how does 
this emphasis on the Negro in His- 
tory help our problem of the Uni- 
verse? Would it not revolve to 
the very thing you fought so earn- 
estly, the emphasis of one side to 
the neglect of the other? 


Dr. Woopson: (Emphatically) Defi- 


nitely not. Your Honor. May I 
read a portion of a letter I wrote 
to Congressman Mitchell in Febru- 
ary, 1940? I believe it will still 
answer your question better than 
anything I can say here, and I 
still hold those views. (He reads 
letter) In teaching the history of 
the Negro we do not mean to dim 
the luster of any star in our firma- 
ment. We should not learn less of 
George Washington, “First in war, 
first in peace, and first in the 
hearts of his countrymen;” but we 
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should learn something also of the CHALLENGE ify 

3,000 Negro soldiers of the Ameri- O kinfolk mine, do you dare Not Us 
can Revolution who helped to To render a noble, striving care 

make this Father of Our Country To erase the filth and disgrace Promptly 
possible. We should not fail to Veneered upon our ancient race, 

appreciate the unusual contribu- To lift your head, not haughty, but When You 
tion of Thomas Jefferson to free- high ; 

dom and democracy; but we _ And trod a path without tear or sigh, Change Your 


should invite attention also to one To advance our great but obscure 


of his outstanding contemporaries, stories, Address! 


Benjamin Banneker, mathemati- Make known both our faults and 
cian, astronomer, and advocate of glories? 
a world peace. We should in no If so you do then mark this well a L E A S E ! 
way detract from the fame of And seek others true wherein to tell 
Perry on Lake Erie or Jackson at Of Our History’s accredited stations 
New Orleans in the second strug- Intermingled with all races and CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE 
gle with England; but we should nations! ee naa 
remember the black men who as- Oliver F. Higgs 
sisted in winning these victories on Los Angeles, California 
land and sea. We should not cease CHARLES H. WESLEY, President — 
to pay tribute to Abraham Lincoln TO ALL MEN 
as the savior of the country; but we ask not what your race may be 
should ascribe praise also to the I only know that you are thee Sp ep 
178,000 Negroes who had to be’ Thyself; that—are you truly fine beneficial effects of its student life and 

mustered into the service of the You eminate from God divine. available for education leadership and : 
Union before it could be pre- This—is it quite enough for me, LEGE offers all of these opportunities 
served, and who by their heroism For fineness IS sublimitv. 

» ti interd inational d_ inter- 
demonstrated that they were en- Madge Acton Mansfield tn. ond 
titled to freedom and citizenship. Rellefontaine. Ohio FULL STATE, REGIONAL AND . 
We should in no way withhold as- NATIONAL ACCREDITATION : 
sistance from the effort to make the NEGRO HISTORY WEEK Registrar, Central State College : 
world safe for democracy, but we WILBERFORCE, OHIO S 
should teach our citizenry history FEBRUARY 7-14, 1954 : 
rather than propaganda and thus 
make this country safe for all ele- AFRICAN INSTITUTE : 
ments of the population at home. (Continued from Page 50) 4 
Futt Cuorus: “I’ve Got a Home in assistance to achieve the fullest and untrammeled equal- ae 

That Rock.” ity in the world at large, and in the management of 

CURTAIN _ _ their own affairs. 

_ * « This is what the Association has, and what we ask them to 


Evervvouth is helped by World Contribute: 
a) As before, the unselfish donation of services by the far- 


sighted expert leadership of the Association toward our 


endeavours. 
SINGING VOICES b) Fruitful and loyal devotees whose interest and attend- 
Shout now! The months with loud ance can be solicited, encouraged, and expanded. The 
acclaim, Association can at no additional expense, provide us 


with an audience; a “clientele’’. 
ce) Publicity for our Summer Enterprise in their journals 
and other publications. 


Take up the cry and send it forth; 
May breathing sweet her Spring per- 


fumes, d) Skill in planning and direction; through the joint board, 
November thundering from the they can help us administer as well as plan for the 
North, development of the most important Institute in America. 
With hands upraised, as with one Right now, we want the Advisory Board: 
voice, a) To suggest dates for the 1954 session. A check showed 


that about half of attendants favored a series of week- 
end programs. A little more than half favored the 
last week of July as held this past summer. 

To suggest a program, a theme, and any specialization 
that may be advisable. 

J. K. Hoyt c) To advise us generally as to what to do. 


They join their notes in grand ac- 

cord; 
Hail to December! say they all, b 
It gave to Earth our Christ the Lord! ) 


: 
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TO CORRECT SOME DISTORTED HISTORY 


By Marcuerite CARTWRIGHT 


Instructor, Hunter College of the City of New York 


Recently in New York City a well- 
known author and scholar’ publicly 
deplored what he termed “the ex- 
cesses of the Reconstruction,” and 
later, during the question period, 
stated flatly that he would not have 
freed the slaves in 1864 had he been 
Lincoln. He added that the freeing 
of the slaves “did actual harm,” as 


the slaves should first have been 


“made ready for freedom.” 


There was shocked indignation that 
a man who has posed as a liberal 
thinker would express greater con- 
cern over the excesses of the Recon- 
struction than over the excesses to 
which slavery itself attested. Many 
things have retarded the Negro’s pro- 
gress in America, but all should un- 
derstand that Emancipation was not 
one of them. 


After the incident was reported in 
the press’, the speaker elaborated and 
gave additional interpretation to his 
views. But the heat and controversy 
that the original statement engen- 
dered perhaps points up the neces- 
sity for periodic review of this phase 
of history that is so seldom properly 
interpreted and so little understood. 
The reason for this is not hard to 
find. It has long been apparent that 
nearly all U.S. history text books, 
including those in current use, are 
the work of historians with strong 
southern sympathies or out and out 
bias. 


Glancing at the history book I my- 
self studied, one reads: “(Negro sla- 
very was) a good thing and a bless- 
ing to both races . . . nor was the 
slave always unhappy in his cabin, 
on the contrary he sang at his work 

. His food was coarse and simple, 
but not unwholesome. . .”* Another 
of Dr. Commager’s books* was with- 


Ashley Montagu, ‘poking at the 
.C. in April 1953. 


1 Dr. 
Dalton in N. 
2 New York Amsterdam News; Apri! 30, 1953. 
* Our Nation by Eugene C. Barker and Henry 


Steele Commager, Row & Peterson & Co., Evan- 
passim. 


ston, IIl., 1941 beginning p. 304 


drawn from Queens College in N. Y. 
as a text book after pressure from 
the N.A.A.C.P. and various student 
groups. 


In the impressive and authori- 
tative text book analysis financed 
by the Carnegie Corporation and 
brought out in book form by Dr. 
Howard E. Wilson and the Ameri- 
can Council on Education‘, it was 
found that the Negro is still de- 
scribed as having been content under 
slavery, with no mention of the over 
200 recorded slave revolts before 
1860° or of the some 200,000 Negro 
soldiers in the Union Army during 
the Civil War. 


However, it is in writing of the 
Reconstruction period that we are 
provided with the clearest, most fla- 
grant examples of bias and “unhis- 
torical history.” Even a brief look 
into original sources will reveal that 
during this period many Negroes 
served creditably, some in important 
Government posts in the Southern 
states. But in some history books 
there appears to be a conspiracy of 
silence regarding the Reconstruction, 
and in others it is pictured as a 
period of total corruption and de- 
pravity. Actually the record indi- 
cates that it was during this period 
that Southern legislatures first took 
steps to institute compulsory free 
public schools, equal rights for wo- 
men, civil rights legislation and in- 
creased public works. 


The Carnegie Study’ found that 
the K.K.K., if mentioned at all, was 
described as a justified attempt on 


* Growth of the American Republic by Sam- 
vel E. Morrison and Commager. 


5S Intergroup Relations in 
American Council on Education, 
D. C., 1949. 


*In the mid 17th century there is yo 
ro Insurrection (1664) wherein ‘‘the N 
is first full-length page in New York 
~ * (See History of the State of New York, > 
1 ) 


See also: Cartwright, Marguerite D. The 
Role of Education in Inter Group Relations .o 
fon Vol. Xi!. No. 3, os in which the author 
has dealt with the study at greater 


the part of whites to protect their 
home and family from the rapacious 
freedmen. Even slight knowledge of 
this cowardly, criminal organization 
reveals it for what it is—the use of 
force and violence by defeated Con- 
federate soldiers to win back polliti- 
cal control and deprive the Negro 
of the rights that were won for him 
by the Civil War and the 13th, 14th 
and 15th Amendments, 


Now come these recent utterances, 
reinforcing the old distortions, show- 
ing that there has been no abatement 
in this orientation to history. It is 
of course understandable how and 
why the myth that slavery was, if 
not a benevolent, patriarchal system, 
at least a logical and efficient one 
gained currency. Moreover, it was 
also deemed necessary to build up 
sympathy for the south, by claiming 
that the end of slavery did the slave 
owners a severe economic injustice, 
to explain the economic backward- 
ness in many parts of the region 
which has persisted up to the present 
day. 

The slave holders faced the relent- 
less onslaughts of the abolitionists, 
who had the moral support of most 
of the world and it was necessary to 
resort to distortion and plain lies to 
justify the tyrannical and barbarous 
system that was human slavery. 


As to “preparation for Emancipa- 
tion,” of course there is no better 
preparation for freedom than free- 
dom itself. Said Walt Whitman: 
“Where liberty draws not the blood 
out of slavery, there slavery draws 
the blood out of liberty.” Even 
guaging preparation by ordinary 
standards, it should be remembered 
that there were 260,000 free Negroes 
at the time of the Civil War, and 
37,000 lost their lives in that war. 
The 180,000 Negro troops who 
fought could certainly be said to be 
ready for freedom. Even as early as 
1800 there were many free Negroes, 
some of whom had received an edu- © 
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cation and most of whom must have 
had concern for their brothers in 
bondage. 


By this time Jefferson had enun- 
ciated the modern democratic theory 
(“The God that gave us life gave us 
liberty .. . all persons when brought 
together are perfectly equal . . .)® 
and he reaffirmed his belief that “the 
abolition of slavery is not impossible 
and ought never be despaired of . . .” 
Previously Washington and Madison 
had been equally as outspoken 
against slavery.’ In fact, revolution- 
ary and abolitionist activity goes 
back at least to 1760. It was spora- 
dic for the next 40 years, and by the 
beginning of the 19th century the 
press was filled with stories of slave 
uprisings in South and Central Amer- 
ica, in the Caribbean as well as at 
home. On the other side of the 
ocean, there were revolutions in the 
Balkans, in Eastern Europe, in Italy, 
Spain, France, and Belgium. As 
early as 1827, slavery was ended in 
New York State. Finally, there was 
the last-ditch struggle of the slave 
holders, culminating in the Dred 
Scott decision which showed recogni- 
tion of the fact that free Negroes 
anywhere placed the whole system 
in jeopardy. 

Many foreigners were outspoken in 
their criticism of slavery. Charles 
Dickens wrote of “gashed flesh, miss- 
ing teeth, lacerated backs and brands 
of red hot irons,””® and also deplor- 
ing the great harm done the slave 
owners themselves, observed: “The 
which how- 
soever distant . . . tardy in their com- 
ing, are as certain to fall as the day 
of judgment.”" Wrote Woodrow 
Wilson: “Southern pride was hurt 
by the position in which it found it- 
self ... with agitation against slavery 
spoken in every quarter, and the 
harshest of moral censure . . 


dangers (of slavery) ... 


. again 
and again the South was described 
as a section of systematic iniquity 


* Hart, Albert Bushnell: The Formation of the 
Union, p. 178 passim 


* Curtis, William Elroy, The True Jefferson, 
pp. 83-84. 


1° American Notes, p. 420. 
33 Dickens, lec. ef. 


with the whole of Southern Society 
built upon willful sin.” 

Strong opposition to our “pecu- 
liar institutions” came from many 
other chroniclers,—Harriet Martin- 
eau, de Toqueville, Burnaby, Helper 
and Cable,—who deemed slavery the 
South’s greatest handicap (just as are 
caste and segregation today). Even 
the aging Lafayette came out of re- 
tirement to say that he would never 
have drawn his sword to found a 
nation of slaves.“ The Southerner, 
who had so long been on the receiv- 
ing end of this barrage of anti slav- 
ery feeling had ample time to 
prepare. 

As to the “slavery-it-was-not-so- 
bad” argument, even a_ superficial 
reading of history would force one to 
question a system that found it nec- 
essary to pass laws to prevent a mas- 
ter from “willfully cutting out the 
tongue, putting out the eye, or de- 
priving any slave of limb or 
member.”!* 

If the Negro was contented under 
slavery, how does one explain the 
endless revolts, efforts to escape and 
laws designed to keep him a slave? 
The specious argument that slave 
holders would not do harm to valu- 
able property, on the reasoning that 
“one does not cut off the leg of his 
grand piano, do injury to his pet dog 
or horse,” is as superficial as it is 
inhuman. Slaves were not dogs or 
pianos, but human beings, possessing 
all of the impulses that distinguish 
man from the beasts. Possessing all 
of the elemental needs of human be- 
ings, yet they were subjected to un- 
speakable suffering and dire priva- 
tion, making a mockery of their 
humanity. 


Slavery was a filthy, degrading, 
immoral and diabolical system, 
harmful to the slave and slave hold- 
er alike. It produced economic 
blight on the South, with its impov- 
erished land and chronic warfare, 
through the necessity of guarding 
one-third of its population. A read- 
ing of history that goes beyond the 


12 Division and Reunion 1829-1889, p. 208. 


18 Guilhou, Marguerite: Life of Marquise de Le 
Fayette p. 268. 


34 See Henrietta Buckmaster: Let My Peopie 
Go, p. 7. 
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falsification, bigotry and wishfulfill- 
ment of the slave-holding mentality 
recognizes that the slavery struggle 
was in essence a fight for the broad- 
ening of the democratic rights of all 
people. In the struggle for religious, 
political and economic rights, the 
issue of personal freedom could not 
be ignored. Never before has cor- 
rect historical knowledge been more 
greatly needed than it is today. 
Emancipation was not catastrophic, 
nor the climax of any single cause 
but the culminating result of many 
and complex forces. It was an idea 
whose time had come. 


EDUCATION 


The Ford Foundation Board on 
Overseas Training and Research to- 
day announced that the Foundation 
is again offering fellowships to 
young Americans who wish to devote 
from one to three years to study and 
research concerning Asia and the 
Near and Middle East. 

This is the third series of fellow- 
ships offered under the Foreign 
Study and Research Fellowships Pro- 
gram, which was initiated by the 
Ford Foundation Board on Over- 
seas Training and Research early in 
1952. In the two previous years of 
its operation, fellowships totaling 
$1,010,720 were awarded to 167 
young men and women enabling 
them to begin or continue research 
and training pertaining to Asia and 
the Near and Middle East. The new 
program will be comparable in scope. 

The purpose of this program is to 
help meet the urgent need for more 
trained American men and women 
at home and abroad well qualified 
in business, education, government, 
communications, agriculture, labor 
relations, and the professions with 
a knowledge of these critical areas. 


The Board expects these awards to 
be made to persons drawn from a 
wide variety of educational and pro- 
fessional backgrounds. Students 
who will graduate from college next 
year are invited to apply as well as 
persons who have completed their 
formal educational training and have 


already begun their careers. 
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Applicants must be United States 
citizens or aliens permanently re- 
siding in the United States who can 
give substantial evidence of their 
intention to become citizens. They 
should not ordinarily have passed 
their 36th birthday. The fellowships 
are for periods of from one to three 
years and are available to: 


a) College seniors completing 
undergraduate studies during this 
academic year; 

b) Persons who have had experi- 
ence or are now engaged in business, 
government, agriculture, labor rela- 
tions, education, engineering, com- 
munications, law and other fields, 
regardless of whether they have lived 
and worked in the areas; 

c) Men and women who are do- 
ing or have done graduate work re- 
lating to the specified areas; 

d) Men and women who are do- 
ing or have done graduate work in 
fields or disciplines that have specific 
application to the stated areas. 

Applications from college seniors 
and persons not following academic 
careers will be considered separately 
from applications of those with ad- 
vanced graduate or specialized train- 
ing. 

Application forms may be obtain- 
ed from the Ford Foundation Board 
on Overseas Training and Research, 
575 Madison Avenue, New York 22, 
N.Y. The deadline for filing ap- 
plications is January 8, 1954. The 
awards will be announced on or 
about April 15, 1954. 

The Ford Foundation Board on 
Overseas Training and Research is 
under the chairmanship of Gordon 
Gray, President of the University of 
North Carolina. In addition to Mr. 
Gray, the members of the Board on 
Overseas Training and Research are: 
John S. Dickey, President of Dart- 
mouth College; Alvin C. Eurich, 
Vice President, The Fund for the 
Advancement of Education; John W. 
Gardner, Vice President, The Carne- 
gie Corporation of New York; Ed- 
ward R. Murrow, Counselor on 
Public Affairs, Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System; Milo R. Perkins, Con- 
sultant; and Carl B. Spaeth, Dean, 
Stanford University Law School. 


BENNETT COLLEGE NEWS 


In an impressive ceremony, the 
cornerstone of the new $75,000.00 
Children’s House at Bennett College, 
the first nursery school to be built 
on any Negro college campus, was 
laid Saturday afternoon, October 
10, at 2:30 p.m. by Mrs. J. N. Rode- 
heaver, of Winona Lake, Ind., chair- 
man of the Home Department of the 
Women’s Division of Christian Serv- 


ice of the Methodist Church. 


Members of the board of trustees, 
faculty, and undergraduates heard 
Dr. David D. Jones, president of 
Bennett College, pay tribute to all 
who had made the new building 
possible. The building which was 
obained ‘by Bennett College from 
funds of the United Negro Colleges, 
will be a school for 25 children, 
some from the faculty and alumnae 
families and some from nearby areas 
in the community. President Jones 
announced that his wife, Mrs. Susie 
W. Jones, will be chairman of an 
inter-racial committee which will 
oversee the school. Dr. Jones paid a 
great tribute to Mrs. Julius W. Cone, 
chairman of the College’s Building 
and Grounds Committee, who, he 
said, had helped in planning every 
building which had been built on the 
campus since 1934. He also praised 
the architect Mr. Edward Loewen- 
stein of Greensboro. President 
further said that the Director of the 
Children’s House will be Mrs. Nettie 
Nash Banks of the Bennett College 
Home Economics Department and 
Mr. Francis Grandison of the 
Psychology Department will act as 
consultant. 


Mrs. Robert K. Gordon of Dillon, 
S. C., a trustee of Bennett College, 
told the audience the contents of the 
Box that was placed in the corner- 
stone. They included the annual re- 
port of the Women’s Division of 
Christian Service of the Methodist 
Church, an issue of the catalogue of 
Bennett College, a copy of the 
“Bennett Builder,” the alumnae bul- 
tetin, a list of the present trustees, 
faculty and students at Bennett. a 
copy of the “Children’s Charter,” as 
drawn up by the Mid-Century White 
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House Conference on Children, a 
program of the day’s exercises and 
photographs of two Greensboro 
undergraduates at the College, 
Dorothy and Gwendolyn Harris, of 
1525 Gorrell Street, Greensboro, who 
were pupils at a preceding nursery 
school conducted by Bennett College 
during their infancy. The climax 
of the ceremonies was a reading of 


the Children’s Charter by Dorothy 
and Gwendolyn Harris. 


Among those attending the corner- 
stone ceremonies at Bennett College 
were Chancellor Edward K. Graham, 
of the Women’s College of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina and Mr. 
Allen Raymond, correspondent of 
the New York Tribune and New 
York Times. 


Benefit Concert 


Charlotte 
Wesley 


Dr. Hitpa M. BoLpDEN 
ALDRICH ADKINS 
Oris HOLLEY 
CHAUNCEY BROWN 
MILDRED AUSTIN 
BERNARD WALTON 


December 4, 1953 
8:00 P.M. 


Cardozo High School 
Washington, D. C. 


TICKETS — $1.20 and $2.40 


AGRICULTURAL AND 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE 


at Greensboro, N. C. 

(A Co-Educational Institution) 
Schools of: 
AGRICULTURE 
EDUCATION AND SCIENCE 
ENGINEERING GRADUATE 
and a 
VOCATIONAL TECHNICAL INST. 
Reserve Officer Training Corps for both 


the Army and Air Force 
For Catalogue or inf ti A 


Dr. F. D. Bluford 
President, A. & T. College 


Greensboro, N. C. 
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FOUR HORSEMEN OF RACIAL PROGRESS 


By Albert N. D. Brooks 


The progress of Negroes is determined by the 
same factors that influence the progress of all 
other races. The family, the church and the 
school are the institutions that constitute the 
foundation of Western Civilization. Within 
the framework of this civilization, no race that 
neglects the sound development of these basic 
institutions can achieve lasting progress. 

The majority group has many organizations 
working to safeguard these institutions for the 
exclusive benefit of their racial element. 

For minority groups, however, the fullest 
development of fundamental institutions is 
hindered more frequently by road-blocks to 
progress. Racial bias and prejudice make it 
even more necessary for Negroes to employ 
unique racial strategies. 

Thomas Jefferson once said, in effect, that 
a people “cannot be both ignorant and free.” 
If education of the masses is basic to freedom of 
a race, it goes without saying that forces that 
promote progress must atimulate education. 
This is another wy of saying that movements 
for racial progress are of but temporary value 
if they are not based upon research which will 
reveal the conditions of the home, school and 
church. Only by such research can an edu- 
cational course be charted that will lead to 
racial progress and freedom. To conduct and 
implement such research on behalf of Negroes 
are the "Four Horsemen of Racial Progress.” 


The first horseman is the A.S.N.L.H. The 
Association for the Study of Negro Life and 
History examines and explains the factors and 
conditions that influence the progress of Negro- 
es. An understanding of these factors and con- 
ditions is basic to the adoption of attitudes, 
policies and strategies designed for progress. 
The work of this Association tends to eliminate 
anfavorable stereotypes of the Negro. It ex- 
plains the contributions of the Negro to past 
and present human society. It exposes the 
weakness of institutions that are basic to the 
progress of the Negro. As an educational 
organization, however, the A.S.N.L.H. merely 
points the way. It leaves to other organiza- 
tions the implementation of its findings. 

In fairness to all concerned, it must be said 
that, apparently, the ideas broadcast by the 
A.S.N.L.H. have been reflected, at Jeast to 


some extent, in the improvement of the attitude 
of the majority racial element in the United 
States. On the whole, however, it seems safe 
to say that most progress for Negroes has come 
only after serious protests by Negroes them- 
selves. It is in this connection that the other 
“Horsemen of Racial Progress’’ play a part. 

The second horseman is the NAACP. The 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People is an organization dedicated to 
securing legal rights and “first-class citizen- 
ship” for Negroes. The value of this organi- 
zation should be obvious to all. It is not 
enough merely to abolish the ignorance that 
keeps us from knowing the freedom we deserve. 
As enlightened individuals we must be willing 
to fight for freedom, within the framework of 
just laws. The N.A.A.C.P. is dedicated to the 
legal fight for freedom. 

The third horseman is the Urban League. 
Education and favorable legislation alone do 
not secure economic security for Negroes in 
Western Civilization. Negroes are the “have. 
nots” who are struggling for a foot-hold in a 
land where basic industries offer few oppor- 
tunities for men of color. In general, the 
security of Negroes in the professions and in 
service occupations is based upon the welfare 
of Negroes in basic industries. The security of 
the Negro as a race depends upon the elimina- 
tion of racial distinctions which prevent the 
entry of Negroes into certain areas of industry. 
It is in this field that the specialized work of 
the Urban League operates. 

The last of the horsemen is the citizens asso- 
ciation in each local community or neighbor- 
hood. Here are the grass roots. The problems 
of Negroes are meaningful only to the extent 
that they affect life in the home community. 
How well developed are the resources of your 
neighborhood? Is it a community of peaceful 
homes, with all the protection and public serv- 
ices that such communities enjoy? Are school 
facilities and programs adequate? Do church- 
es provide social services as well as religious 
instruction? Are there ample recreational 
facilities and are there wholesome develop- 
mental programs for youth? Finally, does your 
community offer employment opportunities for 


(Continued on Page 55) 
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